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MISSION STATEMENT 

American Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. 

The American Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. exists to 
advance excellence in the animal keeping profession, 
foster effective communication beneficial to animal care, 
support deserving conservation projects, and promote 
the preservation of our natural resources and animal life. 


ABOUT THE COVER 

This month's cover photo comes to us from Michael Owyang and features 
Sacramento Zoo's "Golden Boy" Ewell, a 45-year-old White-handed (Lar) Gibbon 
(Hylobates lar). Ewell has been a favorite at the Sacramento Zoo for many years 
and has always been a favorite of zoo guests as he demonstrates his impressive 
aerial demonstrations of brachiation. His vocalizations in harmony along with his 
companion, Siidam, never fails to draw attention to their exhibit. 

Gibbons are experts at traveling through trees. Their long arms, which are longer 
than their legs, allow them to travel great distances, up to 10 feet, with each 
pendulum swing known as brachiation. They range in Southeast Asia in rainforest 
habitats. They are the only primates that habitually walk upright on their hind legs 
using their arms held high for balance. 

This photo was a runner-up for AAZK's 50 th Anniversary Golden Animal Photo 
Contest. The contest featured animals that were either golden in color, or 
older animals that were charismatic favorites of zoo visitors. Thank you to all 
of the photographers who joined the AAZK membership in celebrating our 50 th 
anniversary, and for sharing your stories about some very incredible "golden 
animals". 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 



What is the meaning of National Zoo Keeper Week? 

Ten years ago, U.S. House Resolution 509 proclaimed the establishment of National Zoo Keeper 
Week. Over the years, I think there has been some misinterpretation of this Resolution. While 
it states, “Whereas zoo keepers are vital advocates for conservation, participating in the fight 
for species survival and preservation of the natural homelands of the animals they care for 
through public awareness, education, and exhibition.” The last paragraph of the proclamation 
also reads, “Encourages individuals to engage in programs, activities, and ceremonies during 
National Zoo Keeper Week which encourage species conservation and public awareness of 
the important role of zoos in wildlife conservation.” 

While we all like and need to be appreciated for our hard work, this is not what National Zoo 
Keeper Week (NZKW) was meant to be. NZKW was intended to be an external promotion of 
the profession, notan internal promotion of appreciation. It is not meant to be a week for thank 
you gifts or food. I am asking each of you to help promote the true spirit of NZKW. 

How do you do it? This year’s theme is: A Zookeeper’s Tale: Then and Now. The NZKW team is 
inviting you to honor the history of your facility as well as that of zookeeping. Much has changed 
in the field in the past 50 years since AAZK was formed. Find out some historical facts about 
your zoo or aquarium and share them, as well as your own history with visitors. 


Speak with visitors about your profession and what you do each day. Ask them what it is they 
think you do? Talk about conservation projects you or your facility are participating in. Are you 
on a safety, training or enrichment team? Are you a studbook keeper? Visitors are fascinated 
with all the activities we do behind the scenes. 


Plan with your manager to have an informational table set up during the week, perhaps with 
a NZKW banner, to speak with visitors about the profession and/or an enrichment table and 
ask visitors to help make enrichment items. Explain how zoo keepers strive to do something 
different for the animals in their care each day to enrich their lives. These activities would be 
a great marketing opportunity for the facility. 

Another educational opportunity is an additional or impromptu training session for visitors and 
to explain operant conditioning and how zoo keepers use it for daily husbandry. 

Recognize accomplishments and share them with the public. How much has your Chapter 
raised for Bowling for Rhinos, Trees for You and Me or any other conservation organization? 
Does your Chapter have a roadside or beach clean-up project? NZKW is a great week to do a 
project and invite the public to join you. 

National Zoo Keeper Week is a perfect opportunity for zoo keepers and aquarists to showcase 
examples of their daily routine, professional accomplishments, conservation efforts and future 
goals. It only requires engaging a visitor. Please join me in doing so the 16 th -22 nd of this July 
and every third week of July in the future! 

Thank you for your membership, 



Penny Jolly 
AAZK President 
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COMING EVENTS 


Post upcoming events here! 

e-mail shane.good@aazk.org 


July 31 -Aug 4, 2017 
Elephants 360: Advancing 
Health and Wellness 

Cleveland, OH 

Hosted by Cleveland 

Metroparks Zoo 

For more information go to: 

ClevelandZooSociety.org/ 

Elephants360 


August 28-30, 2017 

Old World Monkey Husbandry 

Workshop 

Columbus, OH 
Hosted by Columbus Zoo 
For more information contact 
Audra Meinelt: 

Aud ra. Mei nelt@colu m buszoo.org 


September 26-30, 2017 
New World Primate 
Husbandry Workshop 

Colorado Springs, CO 
Hosted by 

Cheyenne Mountain Zoo 
To register go to: 
https://www.bpzoo.org/nwptag- 
conference-registration/ 


August 6-9, 2017 
15 th Annual Symposium on 
the Conservation and Biology 
of Tortoises and Freshwater 
Turtles 

Charleston, SC 

Hosted by the Turtle Survival 

Alliance and IUCN 

For more information go to: 

tu rtlesu rvival.org/conference 


September 5-7, 2017 
Canid and Hyaenid TAG 
Husbandry Course 

Cincinnati, OH 

Hosted by Cincinnati Zoo 

For more information go to: 

http://cincinnatizoo.org/canid- 

a nd-hyaen id-tag-h usba nd ry- 

course/ 


October 1-4, 2017 
Orangutan SSP Husbandry 
Workshop 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Hosted by Audubon Zoo 
For more information go to: 
http:// 

audubonnatureinstitute.org/ 

conservation-programs/1309- 

orangutan-ssp-workshop 


August 7-11, 2017 
International Rhino Keeper 
Workshop 

Denver, CO 

Hosted by Denver Zoo 
For more information go to: 
rhinokeeperassociation.org/ 


September 9-13, 2017 
AZA Annual Conference 

Indianapolis, IN 
Hosted by Indianapolis Zoo 
For more information go to: 
www. a za. o rg/co nfe re n ces- 
meetings 


October 2-6, 2017 
From Good Care to Great 
Welfare: A Workshop 
Designed for Animal Care 
Professionals 
Detroit, Ml 

Hosted by Detroit Zoo 

For more information go to: 

www.czaw.org/ 



August 27-31, 2017 

AAZK National Conference 


Washington, D.C. 


Hosted by the National 

AMERICAN 

Capital AAZK Chapter and 

ASSOCIATION 

Smithsonian's National Zoo 

of ZOO KEEPERS 

facebook.com/AAZK2017 


October 4-5, 2017 
Coraciiformes Husbandry 
Workshop 

Nashville, TN 
Hosted by Nashville Zoo 
at Grassmere 
Facebook and Registration 
Page coming soon! 
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Bowling for Rhinos Update! 

By Kate Clemens 

Bowling For Rhinos Committee, Communication Liaison 


Do you have a member who has demonstrated passion and dedication to AAZK's Bowling for Rhinos? Consider nominating 
them for the Anna Merz Champion Award! 

The AMC Award commemorates the late Anna Merz, the Co-founder of Lewa and Rhino Champion. We honor her by recognizing 
an AAZK member who has shown a dedicated commitment through long-time participation, fundraising, and/or helping 
coordinate successful BFR events. 


The AMC grantee will receive a 10-day, all-expense paid, safari trip to Lewa Wildlife Conservancy. Nominees will be part of a 
random drawing where a recipient will be selected. 

To qualify, the nominee must be an AAZK member in good standing, who has 
been involved with sanctioned BFR events for at least three years. The 
nominee may not be a previous recipient of the AMC award or have been 
awarded a previous BFR or IRF trip as one of the highest fund-raisers. The 
National BFR Committee Chair, Vice Chair, Program Manager, Vice 
Manager, members of the AAZK Conservation Committee, or a 
current member of the AAZK Board of Directors CANNOT be 
nominated. Nominations from Chapters whose members 
earned one of the top fundraiser trips in the same year are 
also not eligible for this award. 

The deadline for submission is August I s *. To send 
in nominations or for questions, please contact 

conservation@aazk.org . 

Also keep in mind; you could win a trip to Kenya or Indonesia! 
The top four fundraisers for Bowlingfor Rhinos are eligible for a 
trip to visit Lewa Wildlife Conservancy in Kenya OR the Sumatran Rhino 
Sanctuary in Indonesia! Be sure to have the name of the highest fund raiser 
turned in with your end-of-year financial paperwork to be considered. 


Sincerely, 

Your Bowlingfor Rhinos Committee 
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. xoo Keeper Week from all of 


We hope you're showing the world all the amazing work you do. 
Thank you for your passion and dedication to animals around the world. 



CLCCZ&C\ GoMett Twvifl 


True or False: AAZK members developed the 
Animal Data Transfer form (ADT). 


Check next month's AKF to* ihe answer! AAZK recommends you remember Ihe answers 
tor the 2017 National Conference in Washington. D C. * there will be pn*es! 


Lasf Month's Answer 

In 2017 AAZK members I up includes., over 2500 iliemlwra from 40 hIhIM[, 6 
Canadian Province* and 14 Cotnilrie*. 


.ORt 
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Early Reduced 
Rates end on 

Registration for members for a week: 
$250 

Registration for members for a week 
on Friday, July 28 lh : $350 
AAZK hotel room rate: $165 a night 
AAZK hotel room on Friday, July 28°': 
$214 a night 


Spaces 


Up for our 


Pre- and Post-Conference Trips! 

Aug. 27: Pre-Trip to Maryland Zoo in 
Baltimore - $45 

Sep. 2: Post-Trip to Smithsonian 
Conservation Biology Institute - $60 

Sep. 1: Post-Trip to Huntley Meadows / 
Herping - $22 

Sep. 1: Post-Trip to Rock Creek Park I 
Birding - $22 


ARlKflb* 

KEEPERS UNITED IN SAVING SPECIES 

WASHINGTON. DC • 2017 




Questions? 

Follow for updates: facebook.com/NCAAZK 


Full Conference Schedule at 
www.NCAAZK.ora 


Sunday August 27; Pre*Conf. Trip & Ice 
Breaker 

Monday August 28: Keynote Speaker Papers, 
Workshops, Rhino Rally, and Town Hall 
Tuesday August 29: Papers, Workshops, 
Poster Session, and Awards Ceremony 
Wednesday August 30: Zoo Day and Silent 
Auction 

Thursday August 31: Papers, Workshops, 
Banquet 

Friday September 1: Post-Conf. Trips 
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CALL FOR 

PAPERS! 

Dedicated Issue 
on Waterfowl 


Papers will be accepted on all topics related to 
waterfowl, including but not limited to advances in 
husbandry, behavioral management, conservation, 
reproduction, new trends and emerging topics affecting 
waterfowl. 


For submission guidelines, to place an ad, or to sponsor 
the issue, please contact the AKF Editor Shane Good at 
shane.good@aazk.org. 


Deadline to submit articles for this special dedicated 
issue is September 1, 2017. 


BIG CAT INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 


'a' 

tkh (reek 


Join us in 


“Saving Tigers One by One” 
As seen on Animal Planet® 
“Growing Up Tiger” 


Learn about Big Cat Management. Internship involves 
Animal Care Apprenticeship and Public Education. 
We offer experience that counts towards employment. 



TIGER MISSING LINK FOUNDATION • TIGER CREEK WILDLIFE REFUGE • Apply at: www.tigercreek.org 
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#► FEATURED ARTICLE 


Social Grooming Behaviors in 
Captive Chimpanzees 

Rebecca Hull, Chimpanzee Keeper 
Christina Cloutier Barbour, Primate Curator 
Lion Country Safari 
Loxahatchee, FL 


Background 

The chimpanzees (Pan troglodyte s) of Lion Country Safari [LCS] in Florida 
have been observed on multiple occasions engaging in a ‘grooming 
handclasp'. This social behavior is recognized by two chimpanzees 
clasping onto each other’s arms, raising those arms up in the air, and 
then grooming each other with their free hand. Previous research 
(McGrew and Tutin, 1978) suggests the grooming handclasp might 
be a cultural phenomenon, where the behavior is passed on through 
generations, or to new members of the group. More recent evidence 
argues that the behavior is rooted in a shared genetic background or 
ecological environment (van Leeuwen, 2012). The current population of 
Lion Country Safari’s chimpanzees are predominately captive-born, with 
little opportunity to learn the grooming handclasp from long-standing, 
social tradition. To date, we have only seen it initiated by a single 
individual, and only alongshared familial lines. Our unique chimpanzee 
population therefore supports the notion that the behavior is comprised 
of both cultural and genetic components; it is capable of both being 
passed down generations, as well as being rooted in a shared genetic 
background. 


Grooming Handclasp Example. Photo by Mark Bodamer 



The Grooming Handclasp Behavior in Chimpanzees 

Chimpanzee social life consists of a particularly interesting behavior- 
grooming. Grooming is the act of cleaning oneself or another by removing 
dirt, dead skin, or parasites, and also tending to scrapes and wounds. 
Grooming serves many functions: it is important for socialization, 
maintaining bonds and alliances, and establishing a hierarchy. 

The differences in grooming styles are unique to individual chimpanzees 
and groups. For example, grooming is often accompanied by vocalizations 
that range from rhythmic lip smacking to teeth clacking (Watts, 2016). 
Specialized behavioral forms of grooming have been observed in both 
wild and captive chimpanzees. 

The grooming handclasp is one such behavior, in which two chimpanzees 
raise an arm above their heads and grasps the other’s hand (or wrist), 
while the remaining free hand is used for grooming. The grooming 
handclasp behavior was originally classified as a cultural phenomenon, 
and was first observed in the wild chimpanzees of the Kajabala group 
located in the Mahale Mountains of Tanzania (McGrew and Tutin, 1978). 
More recent research challenges the grooming handclasp behavior 
as a cultural custom, arguing instead that the subtle differences and 
variations provide evidence for a genetic or ecological basis of behavior 
(van Leeuwen, 2012). 

The Chimpanzees of Lion Country Safari 

Lion Country Safari—located in Loxahatchee, Florida—is currently home 
to eighteen chimpanzees. The majority of our current population 
of chimpanzees were born in captivity, with the exception of four 
chimpanzees: Little Mama, Gin, Swing, and Cooper. Mama, Gin, and 
Cooper are members of Higgy’s Group, one of three distinct groups 
that are housed at LCS. 

Lion Country Safari has a very unique exhibit consisting of a water barrier 
and a system of interconnected islands. As chimpanzees cannot swim, 
the water barrier serves as a form of cage-free protection. Each group 
resides on a separate island and moves daily to a different island via 
a system of drawbridges. The system allows for optimal cleaning, diet, 
nesting material, and enrichment set-up, and encourages conspecific 
social interactions. It also provides chimpanzees with the opportunity 
to act as they would in the wild, exhibiting the same social behaviors, 
complex communication, and hierarchy politics. 
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Observations of the Grooming Handclasp at Lion Country Safari 

The grooming handclasp has been observed on multiple occasions 
between the female members of Higgy’s group. Janice has instigated 
this behavior with every female member of her immediate family (Tonic, 
Gin, Irene, Juniper, and Olive). All of these individuals were born on the 
islands of Lion Country Safari, with the exception of Gin—who was a pet 
to an orange grove owner in central Florida for the first eight years of her 
life and was therefore secluded from socialization during her early years. 


Based on our observation, we believe that learning is the most likely 
mechanism for the spread of this behavior. However, it is questionable 
where the grooming handclasp first originated in Lion Country Safari’s 
captive chimpanzees. The female grooming patterns of Higgy’s group 
share notable similarities to observations of wild chimpanzee groups. 
Grooming handclasps are most commonly observed to be initiated by the 
same adult female and her adult female kin (De Waal and Seres, 1997). 
While the faint possibility that Gin, Little Mama, or Cooper remembered 
this grooming technique as infants in Africa before their capture 
exists, the likelihood is poor. In addition, Janice is the only chimpanzee 
witnessed to prompt the novel behavior thus far. It appears reasonable 
to deduce the grooming handclasp is a behavioral phenomenon rather 
than a cultural phenomenon that has the potential to spontaneously 
emerge in chimpanzee groups. 

References 

De Waal, F.B.M. and M. Seres. 1997. Propagation of handclasp grooming 
among captive chimpanzees. American Journal of Primatology 
43(4):339-346. 

McGrew, W.C. and C.E.G. Tutin. 1978. Evidence for a Social Custom in 
Wild Chimpanzees? Man 13:234-51. 
van Leeuwen, E.J.C., K.A. Cronin, D.B.M. Haun, R. Mundry, and M.D. 
Bodamer. 2012. Neighboring chimpanzee communities show different 
preference in social grooming behavior. Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Biological Sciences 279:4362-4367. 

Watts, D.P. 2016. Production of grooming-associated sounds by 
chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes) at Ngogo: variation, social learning, 
and possible functions. Primates: 57(l):61-72. 



Higgy's Group: Pictured from left to right: Olive, Janice, Higgy, Juniper, Irene. Photo by Brianna Soukup/The Palm Beach Post 
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W*' FEATURED ARTICLE 


Vacation with Chimpanzees 

Pan troglodytes 



Dayna Sherwood, Primate Keeper 
San Francisco Zoological Society 
San Francisco, California 


My name is Dayna Sherwood and I have 
worked as a primate keeper in San Francisco, 
California for over seven years. I have had 
the privilege to work with primates such 
as chimpanzees, mandrills Mandrillus 
sphinx, gorillas Gorilla gorilla gorilla, and 
colobus monkeys Colobus guerza, to name a 
few. Likely, due to my work with primates, I now 
have an incorrigible desire to visit Africa every 
year. My first trip was in 2013 when I traveled 
to Uganda on an Earthwatch expedition to 
study chimpanzees. In 2015,1 traveled to The 
Republic of Congo as a field assistant forthe Jane 
Goodall Institute’s Mandrill Release Project. 

Although I had been to Africa twice already, I 
knew that my 2016 trip would be extra special, 
because this time I was bringing my mother. 
My mom had seen pictures of my last two 
trips and asked thousands of questions, as 
mothers do, and I felt her begin to develop 
an extreme curiosity and fondness for Africa. 


So, in 2015, when I started researching my 
2016 trip, I asked my mom if she would like 
to go with me. Of course, she said “yes!” 
I was thrilled to introduce my mom to the 
extraordinary beauty and animals of Africa! 

In researching my third visit to Africa, I now 
had two priorities, one was to make sure that 
my mom could immediately understand my 
attraction to Africa and learn to appreciate 
and love the continent as much as I do. Two, 
we would have to spend time volunteering with 
chimpanzees. Chimpanzees are wondrous for 
multiple reasons, but namely one, they share 
about 98% of our genetic code. It’s incredible 
to watch them communicate, displaying 
their intelligence and emotions. Through 
my internet searches, I came across African 
Impact (www.africanimpact.com); a company 
that helps set volunteers up with different 
community and wildlife conservation 
opportunities. The project that most interested 
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Chimpanzees of Chimfunshi 


me was the Chimfunshi Wildlife Orphanage 
in Zambia, Africa (www.chimfunshi.de). 

The trip quickly approached and my nerves 
set in as my mom and I boarded the plane. I 
was incredibly excited to be returning to Africa; 
however, I was very nervous that the Orphanage 
may not provide my mom with the same 
awe-inspiring introduction that I had to Africa 
on my first trip. My nerves were soon eased 
as my mom and I arrived at the Chimfunshi 
Wildlife Orphanage. We could not have 
found a more wonderful organization to visit! 

Our stay at the Chimfunshi Wildlife Orphanage 
was two weeks:interacting with the 


chimpanzees, cleaning enclosures, monitoring 
the fences surrounding the enclosures, 
helping the keepers with meal preparation, 
developing chimpanzee enrichment, working 
in the mango orchard, and planting and 
harvesting vegetables at the farm for the 
chimpanzees. Each day was a different activity 
that helped Chimfunshi operate and for the 
chimpanzees to enjoy their lives. “Free” days 
for my mom and I included canoeing down 
the Kafue River, enjoying a sundowner on 
the floodplains, and having Saturday evening 
Braai (BBQ) with fellow volunteers. My mom 
and I were lucky enough to meet and form 
friendships with many new people who 
were either working, volunteering, interning, 


or doing research at Chimfunshi. As with 
the other locations I have visited in Africa, 
this too was an isolated area; our electricity 
was solar powered, there was no access to 
internet or cellular phone service, and the 
nearest village was a 45-minute car ride. 

A little history on the Chimfunshi Wildlife 
Orphanage, the orphanage was started by 
David and Sheila Siddle in 1983 when an 
orphan chimpanzee, Pal, who is still their today, 
was brought to their cattle ranch in order to 
receive medical care. From their experience 
with Pal, the Siddles’ ended up taking in and 
caring for more chimps and other animals in 
need. Sheila Siddle still lives on the grounds 
of Chimfunshi with one of her daughters, 
Sylvia. There are currently 120 chimpanzees 
that reside at the sanctuary today along with 
other animals. A great book to read about 
Chimfunshi is “In My Family Tree: A Life with 
Chimpanzees,” by Sheila Siddle, and a foreword 
by Jane Goodall. 

This was a wonderful trip and experience! 
My mom and I spent time with chimpanzees, 
enjoyed a new culture, and shared Africa 
together. I hope that reading about my 
trip will inspire you to learn a little more 
about The Chimfunshi Wildlife Orphanage, 
so you know how fun and rewarding it can 
be to volunteer with the animals you love. 
sherwooddayna@gmail.com tff** 


Kafue River 
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M ENRICHMENT OPTIONS 

COORDINATORS: Stephanie Miner, Akron Zoo • Beth Stark-Posta, Toledo Zoo 

Juhe Hartell-Denardo, St. Louis Zoo • Beth Ament-Briggs, Briggs Zoological Consultancy 

Heather Dunn, The Environmental Center of Miami 


The Evolution of an 
Enrichment Program 

Kim Simpkins, Animal Keeper/Enrichment Coordinator 
Cape May County Zoo 
Cape May Court House, NJ 


Enrichment comes in all shapes and sizes, and 
so do enrichment programs! It’s essential that 
a program fits a zoo, just like it needs to fit an 
animal. Our Enrichment Program continued to 
change and adapt to our needs so that it could 
be the best fit for our zoo and animals. 

Knowing Your Zoo 

We are a medium-sized zoo spread out over 
about 70 acres, with over 550 animals. We 
have about 15 zoo keepers working each day, 
although that number varies from 12-18. Our 
zoo keepers each take care of a section and 
those sections are often spread out all over 
the zoo. Besides the four Senior Keepers, 
the rest of our staff are “swing keepers” and 
often switch between several sections over the 
course of the week. 

What does this mean for a program? On the 
positive side, this means that we always 
have a variety of enrichment being done. Our 
animals get enrichment at all different times, 
of different types, and from different keepers 
over the course of a week. On the negative 
side, it means that we need to have excellent 
communication. If one keeper removes toys 
from a habitat, we have to make sure the next 
keeper chooses different toys the next day, 
instead of putting the same ones back in! 


Enrichment Categories and 
Keeper Data Forms 

Our formal enrichment program began in 2005 
with the use of simple forms keepers used 
to record the enrichment they gave to their 
animals. These forms had the categories of 
“food,” “scent”, and “other.” Keepers circled 
the categories for their enrichment, and then 
explained what they did in a section on the 
form. These forms were filled out at the end 
of each day and put in a file box. Although 
enrichment had always been done with the zoo 
animals, it was a challenge to get the keepers 
to get used to filling out the forms. 

In 2007, we added the categories of “toys” 
and “audio.” In 2008, we added "training” and 
“forage.” A few other minor changes occurred 
over the years, and by 2010 we had established 
our current categories of “Sensory,” “Food,” 
“Forage,” "Toys,” “Interaction,” and “Flabitat 
Change.” Improving category names helped the 
keepers identify what enrichment they handed 


out and made forms easier to fill out. AZA also 
began offering more examples of enrichment 
programs, and we were encouraged to learn 
that our categories for enrichment were very 
similar to the ones they suggested. 

We also changed the set-up on the keeper 
data form to allow for recording different 
kinds of enrichment given to different animals 
in that section. This helped make record 
keeping easier for both the keepers and the 
Enrichment Coordinator. These sheets are 
shown in Figure 1. 

Another major change was where the 
enrichment forms were placed. In 2011, we 
were able to move them to the reverse side 
of our daily reports. This simple change made 
filling out the forms that much easier. Keepers 
just flipped over their report and filled it out, 
and there was no need to bring it to the file 
box. Although this was a simple change, we 
saw an increase in the amount of enrichment 
recorded. 


Section 

Animal(s) 

Rating 0-5 

Sensory 

Food Forage 

Toys 

Interaction 

Habitat Change 




Comments: 


Figure 1: Enrichment Data Form Sample 
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Otters 

Times per Month 

20 

Mon. 

Foraging 

Pull Toys 

Tues. 

Toys 

Wed. 

Interaction 

Foraging 

Thurs. 

Sensory 

Fri. 

Food 

Pull Toys 

Sat. 

Toys 

Sun. 

Interaction 

Foraging 


Figure 2: Otter Enrichment Schedule 


Schedules and Rotas 

We introduced schedules to the Enrichment 
Program in 2012. We wanted to make it as 
easy for the keepers as possible, so we now 
provide an enrichment category for each day 
of the week. Keepers use this as a guideline to 
pick out the specific enrichment they want to do 
that day. For example, if it is a “Sensory” day, 
they can choose to do a scent, a mirror, nature 
sounds, etc. This allows for a lot of flexibility. 
Schedules are similar (i.e. all our animals get 
novel food enrichment on Fridays), but have 
different frequencies of categories based on 
the species. For example, our cats have more 


Month: 

Toys 

Given 

Ball (small) 


Ball (medium) 


Boat Bumper 


Bobbin 


Boomerang 


Box (18 gal) 


Buoy Ball 


Buoy (long) 


Cylinder (green) 


Dura Mirror 


Feathers 


Ice Blocks 


Interactive Feeders 


Jolly Egg 


Kelp Raft 


Kong Ball 


Looky Lou (Marine) 


Nylabone Ball 


Nylabone (Ig) 


Nylabone (sm) 



Figure 3: Otter Toy Rota Sample 


sensory days than our hoofstock, since scent 
is such an important part of a cat’s natural 
behaviors. An example of a schedule is shown 
in Figure 2. 

Since the keepers caring for a certain animal 
varied so much over the course of a week, we 
found that this method worked well for us. 
We didn’t feel like there was a need to have 
the keeper vary the timing of the enrichment 
or the placement, since we knew this to be 
highly variable because of the high staff 
rotation. We instead wanted to work more on 
our communication on what enrichment was 
actually being given to the animals. 

This led to our use of rotas beginning in 2014. 
A rota is a form for the rotation of enrichment. 
We use them with animals that get a lot of one 
category of enrichment, most commonly, toys. 
A toy rota has a list of all the toys an animal or 
animal group is allowed to get. Keepers check 
off the toys as they use them. These forms 
are in page protectors and we use whiteboard 
markers to make the checks. At the end of the 
month, the form is erased and keepers start 
again. This helped a lot to vary enrichment 
so that it would stay novel for the animal. An 
example of a rota is shown in Figure 3. 

Enrichment Plans and Toy Sheets 

In 2013, we began working on Enrichment 
Plans for each species of animal at our zoo. 
These plans include some basic information 
about the animal, enrichment they get on a 
daily basis, and then all of the enrichment they 
can get that has been approved by our vets 
and supervisors. 

Most of our Enrichment Plans also include a 
“Toy Sheet.” This is a page with pictures of 
each toy that an animal is allowed to get for 
enrichment, and also includes the name of 
the toy. This helps in several ways. It makes 


recording enrichment easier, since keepers 
learn the name of the toy. It helps with rotas 
and making sure the toys stay novel and 
interesting by getting used more infrequently. 
The sheets also help keepers identify which 
toys an animal is allowed to receive, which 
helps with animal safety. It also makes the 
keeper feel more comfortable with what toys 
they are allowed to give to the animal. 

Changing from “Object-based” 
to “Behavior-based” 

The next step we took was turning our 
Enrichment Program from “object-based” 
to “behavior-based.” We were doing a lot 
of enrichment, but was it the right kind of 
enrichment? An object-based program has 
keepers picking out enrichment, like a toy, 
giving it to the animal, and then seeing how 
they react. A behavior-based program looks 
at the natural behaviors of the animal in the 
wild, and then the keeper comes up with an 
enrichment item that they believe will bring 
out that behavior. Both types of programs are 
good and work, but using natural behaviors 
is a better way to give out enrichment. We 
don’t want to just stimulate an animal, but 
actually want it to display the behaviors it 
would in the wild. This is beneficial for both 
the animal and the guest. Seeing the animals 
display natural behaviors gives the guests a 
better appreciation and understanding of the 
characteristics of that species. 

We added natural behaviors and the wild diet 
to the Enrichment Plan for each animal. Then, 
we came up with enrichment that we should 
give them to bring out these behaviors. The 
keepers were involved in this process, which 
got them thinking about behaviors instead 
of just objects. Keepers were able to improve 
species-specific enrichment with this behavior- 
based mindset. See Figure 5 for an example of 
the natural behaviors on an Enrichment Plan. 
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Natural Behaviors 

Enrichment to Encourage this Behavior 

Swimming 

Provide enrichment in their pool to encourage 
swimming 

Inquisitive/Playful 

Provide a variety of enrichment and toys to keep 
them stimulated 

Social Grooming 

Tactile with keepers 

Sliding on mounds of ice/snow/mud to enter 
water 

Come up with an idea for a slide so otters can enter 
the pool that way 

Standing behavior to look for predators and prey 

Add behavior to training sessions 


Figure 5: Otter Enrichment Plan, Natural Behaviors 


Making it Easy 

One of the keys to a great Enrichment 
Program is getting everyone comfortable with 
enrichment. Keepers should feel comfortable 
with what they are allowed to give the animal, 
and not be worried about any repercussions. 
The easier it is and the more comfortable 
they feel, the more enrichment will be done. 
Enrichment Approval Forms are available to 
all of the keepers for whenever they come up 
with new ideas or new enrichment becomes 
available. Once approved, the enrichment is 
added to the Enrichment Plans and Toy Sheets 
if applicable. See Figure 6 for our Enrichment 
Approval Form. 

Another great solution that one of our keepers 
came up with was to group toys into bins and 
label the bin. This allowed for the rotation of 
toys in groups. This worked especially well for 
our small primates. We have four separate 
groups that each get at least 2-3 toys at a 
time. Instead of labeling every single toy, we 


grouped them in the bins and used the bin 
label on the rota. This made it much easier 
for the keepers when picking out lots of little 
toys each day. Instead, they just grab a bin 
and go. This worked so well that we purchased 
larger bins and were able to include our larger, 
foraging toys as well. 

Regular meetings and interactions between 
staff and the Enrichment Coordinator helped 
the program as well. After each meeting, a 
noticeable increase in enrichment provided is 
always observed. The meetings provide a little 
inspiration, a few reminders, and a chance to 
discuss problems and ideas. 

Conclusion 

All of these changes helped improve our 
enrichment numbers. We used information 
from other zoos to find out what minimum 
requirements were expected. We then adapted 
their requirements to cover our animals. For 
example, hoofstock should be enriched at 


least once a week, while primates need to 
be enriched more frequently. We use these 
baseline numbers to make sure at the end of 
each month that we are providingthe minimum 
number of enrichments for each species. 
Keepers are notified if any animal is getting 
missed so they can focus on that animal’s 
enrichment. 

As you can see from Figure 7, which highlights 
our goat enrichment, our enrichment numbers 
went up drastically with the changes we made 
over the years. As enrichment became easier to 
do and record, the numbers of times an animal 
was enriched went up. 

Throughout this process, we learned that 
the easier it is to do the enrichment, the 
more enrichment will be done. Eventually, 
enrichment becomes part of the keeper’s 
routine. If they feel like they need to go out 
of their way or they feel like enrichment is 
something “extra” to do, it gets done less 
frequently. 

Getting everyone involved in goal-setting 
and planning gives them something to work 
towards. Added aspects, like Enrichment 
Plans and rotas, improve the quality of your 
enrichment, making it better for the animals. 

Every facility is different and needs its own, 
tailored program. Not everything that works 
at one facility will work at another, but 
sharing what we have learned can help in 
the development of another program. We are 
constantly updating, improving, and gathering 
information from other facilities. 



As enrichment became 
easier to do and record, the 
numbers of times an animal 
was enriched went up. 
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Enrichment Approval Form 

Animal(s) _ 

Enrichment to be given: _ 

Materials used: _ 


What natural behaviors do you hope to see by providing 
this enrichment?: _ 


Keeper Name: _ 

Senior Keeper's Signature (if applicable): 
Supervisor's Signature: _ 


Figure 6: Enrichment Approval Form 


MEMBERSHIP HAS 
ITS BENEFITS! 

Membership with the American 
Association of Zoo Keepers includes 
a subscription to the Animal 
Keepers' Forum, member rates for 
AAZK events and products, access 
to the Members Only section of 
aazk.org, plus much more! 


Review of Simpkins Enrichment Article 
by Heather Dunn 


What a motivating article to read. It is great to see the step 
by step process of how this zoo transformed their enrichment 
plan. Evaluating and communication were key aspects of this 
progression. I think the best part of the article is seeing how 
keepers were able to be involved with the process and implement 
their own ideas. By doing this, the enrichment plan became 
stronger, and better yet, more animals were enriched. 























TRAINING TALES 

COORDINATORS: Jay Pratte, Henry Doorly Zoo • Kim Kezer, Zoo New England • Beth Stark-Posta, Toledo Zoo 


How Consistency and 
Teamwork Led to Success 
in our Tapir Training Program 

Kelsey Barker 

Predators and Pachyderm Keeper, Denver Zoo 


Introduction 

Denver Zoo’s 1.1 Malayan tapirs (Tapirus indicus) are on a biannual 
preventative medicine blood draw schedule, but 1.0 tapir Bengkulu 
(Benny) presented a training challenge for his keepers. Anything unusual 
passing by his indoor holding would send him bucking and running 
across the stall. The list of “scary” items included: broom, hay on a trash 
can lid, squeegee, and keeper in a rain coat. Benny’s nervous behavior 
made it difficult for him to relax and lie in a lateral down position for 
foot checks and blood draws. But, after four years without acquiring a 
blood sample, Benny’s voluntary blood draw training became a priority. 

This training tale is about how teamwork and consistency allowed 
keepers to gain trust in a nervous animal. 


Picture 1: Keeper giving Benny the cue for “down" on exhibit 



Routine and Relationship Building 

With a large team working in the rhino/tapir barn and many floating 
keepers, consistency was essential. We assigned a point person to the 
behavior who made it a priority to find time to train Benny each day. 
We relied heavily on teammates from all areas because each training 
session required two keepers. 

Thankfully tapirs enjoy tactile stimulation, and Benny is no exception. 
Upon scratching Benny’s back with wooden back scratchers, he would 
often relax and lie down. In the beginning it would take up to twenty 
minutes for Benny to lie down, but with a more consistent schedule, we 
were able to reduce that time significantly. He received a few primate 
browser biscuits in addition to more tactile reinforcement for laying 
down, and he was given a portion of his diet post session. 


Picture 2: Benny on his way into a down position after being cued on exhibit 
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Picture 3: Keeper reinforcing Benny for laying down with scratches. 



Picture 4: Keeper scratching Benny into a lateral position from a sternal down 
position. 



TAPIR TRAINING 


Photos courtesy of Lindsey Kirkman, 
Assistant Curator of Pachyderms, Denver Zoo. 














Blood Draw Desensitization 

After two weeks of gaining Benny’s trust and decreasing the amount of 
time it took him to lie down, we started making approximations for the 
blood draw. One keeper continuously scratched Benny while he was 
down, and the other would begin openingthe door necessary to access 
the vein on his inner back thigh (medial saphenous vein). After a week 
of lock and door desensitization for various amounts of time, we were 
able to introduce the tactile component of the behavior. 

We began to apply pressure to the saphenous vein with the back 
scratcher, followed by a pen, then a blunt needle, and eventually 
introduced a rubber band to stimulate the sting of a needle poke. We 
varied and often times combined props to provide different situations 
at every session. Within three weeks, Benny was able to stay relaxed 
in a lateral down position with no response to any tactile stimulation 
at his saphenous vein. 

Tapir Training Time 

On days Benny was on exhibit, he was trained in the afternoon after being 
shifted in for the night, but we soon realized that a blood draw would 
need to be performed in the morning to meet our veterinary hospital’s 
protocol. To prepare for this, we began making an effort to train Benny 
at various times in the day. Although our morning schedule is tight, the 
team did an awesome job of prioritizing Benny's training prior to shifting 
him outside. For variety, we started training him on exhibit. Although a 
blood draw could not be performed outside due to exhibit constraints, we 
were able to practice in a new situation and environment and therefore 
strengthen the behavior. This provided a unique opportunity to talk with 
guests about animal care, husbandry training, and the preventative 
medicine program we implement with the animals at the zoo. 

Training for Benny’s blood draw started in July 2015, and after two 
months of teamwork and consistency, we performed a successful blood 
draw in September 2015.1 believe that our team’s patience, reliability, 
and dedication to make Benny's blood draw training a priority allowed 
him to gain trust in us and be successful. 

Continuing the Consistency 

After seeing how beneficial relationship building and consistency was for 
Benny’s blood draw training, we realized the importance of behavioral 
maintenance and continued desensitization. Training him daily has 
also given us a great opportunity to look at his feet and provide any 
necessary preventative care. With our immediate focus off of the blood 
draw, we began to look at our tapir training sessions in a new way. 
Instead of scratching Benny into a lateral down position, we decided to 
train a “down” behavior - Benny lies down with a verbal “down” paired 
with a light tap on his lower back. This allows us to reserve scratching 
for reinforcement instead of cuing. By pairing his movements into a 
lateral down with the verbal cue and bridging and reinforcing with high 
value reinforcement and tactile once he was in the desired position, 
we slowly faded out the initial scratching. Six months later, going into 
our April 2016 blood draw, Benny was reacting to the verbal and tactile 
cue quickly and consistently. The initial time investment of many thirty 
minute-long sessions has paid off. Now we can complete a session in 
five minutes, making it easier to fit into the daily routine. By prioritizing 
consistency, teamwork, and time to create a strong and consistent 
reinforcement history, today Benny’s “down” and voluntary blood draw 
behavior are strong and reliable. 


Training Tales Column Editorial Comments 

by Angela Binney 

Two thoughts come to mind as I read this awesome demonstration 
of creative problem solving: adaptation and opportunity. First, I am 
reminded of past conversations about the challenges of implementing 
husbandry training while adhering to ever-evolving safety protocols. 
Prior seasons of tapir husbandry allowed the convenience of free- 
contact for scratching the animals into their classic zoned-out stupor to 
induce participation in health care. Flowever, evolving safety initiatives 
created the need for imaginative facility modifications to accomplish 
this. The set up at Denver, with bollards on the transfer chute and a 
limited-access door, nicely demonstrates how we can integrate safety 
with access to get on with meeting husbandry goals. 

My second thought is about embracing opportunity. While husbandry 
or medical care will most likely take place in the bollard chute, 
conducting sessions in alternate locations and times broadens impact 
with respect to building trust and learning behaviors. It creates a 
positive, non-threatening association with the keepers in general. 
And on those busy mornings where there isn’t time or staff available 
to train in the chute, we can still make headway by training mid-day 
on exhibit when time restrictions wane a bit. 

Training on exhibit also provides a bonus opportunity to share our 
passion with guests. This unique "meet the keeper” type experience 
can foster an appreciation for our dedication to excellent care 
and conservation. Sure, it can be hard to focus on training while 
maintaining meaningful conversations. If you can, aim to bring a 
second keeper prepared to talk while you train or vice versa. After 
encountering what at first glance looks like an odd petting zoo situation, 
guests can learn about a mysterious forest dweller and possibly depart 
inspired to incorporate conservation into their own lifestyles. W* 


After seeing how beneficial 
relationship building and 
consistency was for Benny’s 
blood draw training, we realized 
the importance of behavioral 
maintenance and continued 
desensitization. 
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We want to hear your Training Tales: the good, the bad and the fabulous! 

Did you enjoy the latest Training Tale? Was this information useful or inspiring? Do you have any operant conditioning experiences 
that others would benefit from reading? Please submit your “Training Tales” and experiences in operant conditioning to share with 
Animal Keepers’ Forum readers. This opportunity provides a convenient outlet for you to exhibit your training challenges, methods 
and milestones with the AAZK member network. Please submit entries based on the following guidelines: 

a. Submit a brief description of a training project at your facility. These can be 500 words or less, in text or bullet points - it can be 
longer (up to 1000 words); however, short and simple descriptions with a few images are just as perfect. Details should include 
the following: 

1. Define the training goal (what did you try to do and for what purpose?) 

2. List important steps (How did you do it - include plans that changed along the way/what worked and what didn’t work) 

3. Timeline used (how long did it take) 

4. Tips you learned along the way 

b. Include 3-5 digital photos that clearly depict the animal in the learning process or performing the desired goal (provide photo caption 
and photographer of each image). Photos need to be 300 dpi and at least 1200 x 1800 pixels. 

Please send submissions or questions to: 

Kim Kezer at kkezer@zoonewengland.com or 

Shane Good at shane.good@aazk.org 

(use Training Tales Submission as the subject). 
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CONSULTING & DISTRIBUTING, INC. 


8620 E. Old Vail Rd., Ste. 100 Tucson, AZ 85747 
Ph: 520.434.82811 Fax: 520.434.0151 
Email: info@athruz.net | Website: http://www.athruzcages.com 



ROLLS OF WELDED WIRE • NETT’EM • VANISHING MESH • ZOO MESH 
Maintenance / Repair / Installation Services by our experienced Field team! 
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Capturing smaller free range animals for transport and anesthesia 
can be a stressful event for both keeper and patient. The need to 
make capturing easier, more efficient, and less stressfull drove the 
design of Lyon's Wildlife Induction Units. 

Lyon utilizes a powder coated ungulate friendly color that blends 
the induction unit into the enclosure, This allows for the animal 
acclimatization prior to an uneventful capture. 

A metal construction and heavy duty padding ensures patient 
safety and comfort while providing the durability and longevity 
Lyon products are famous for. 



Large Unit 912-112 Standard Unit 912-106 


The Wildlife induction Units are equipped with quick seals and 
standard anesthesia fittings to apply anesthesia in the same units, 
avoiding the stress of excess handling and containment transfer. 


CAPTURE, TRANSPORT, AND ANESTHETIZE 
IN ONE UNIT! 



For capturing Royal Antelopes, Bob Cats, Ocelots, 
Porcupines, and other similar small animals. 


STANDARD FEATURES 


* Designed with Input from Leading Zoos 

■ Tested in the Field by Professional Keepers 

* Enhanced Safety for Patient and Doctor 

* Integrated Anesthesia Gas Connect!'o ns 

* Quick Seal Design 

* Lockable for Dangerous Animal Handling 

* Guillotine Doors for Quick Capture 

■ Viewing Window with Slider 

* Complete Darkness in Transit 

* Clear Monitoring During Gas Delivery 

* Durable Powder Coat Finish 

* Light Weight All Metal Construction 

* Dual Carry Handles for Quick Transport 

* Carabiner Quick Lock for Securing Unit 

* Optional Extension Tunnel for Enhanced Acclimatization 

* 3 Year limited Wai-anty 


www.LyonVet.com Call Us at: (888) 596-6872 
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Central Nebraska Packing, Inc. offers: 

Classic & Premium Frozen Carnivore Diets 

* ALSO AVAILABLE * 

HORSE SHORT LOINS / HORSE & BEEF BONES 
MEAT COMPLETE WITH TALI’FNNE (RAW MEAT SUPPLEMENT FOR ALL CARNIVORES) 

MEMBER: AZA I AAZV I AAZK 


NEBRASKA BRAND 

H \ 

877 , 900.3003 | 800 , 445,2881 

PC. Box 550 Nortb Plane, NE 69103-0550 

info:« v nebfas.kabraod.com ■ nebraskabrand.com 















